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“To cakes the sou! by te tender crokes of art, 


* To raise the gains, and to mend the heart. 
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MARTINA. 
{ Concluded. } 


© IT is the poor mad girl, Sir,” said | 
he, “who comes hete to sleep on the 
eighth of every month.” 





I enquired the particulars of the man, 
who recapitulated every thing, I had | 
heard so circumstantially, that I was con- 
vinced it must be the young woman I 
had been so long and so anxiously desi- 
rous of meeting. 


i 


The feeling emotion of the fellow, while 
he tid her little history, delighted me! | 
i once cf the worth of 
Je merits of the un- 
> So pathetically la- 








I begged to see her, and he conducted 
me tothe neat littl kitchen, where she 
-sat singing by the fire. When she came 
to the end of the third stanza of her wild 
ditty, she stopped ; and, taking her bun- 
dle of clean white linen from her lap, 
‘stared at the fire with a vacant look, 
heaved a deep sigh; and burst into a flocd 
of tears:—* I neglect,thee, my -little an-. 
gel:” said she,*thy mother’s heart: is 
harder than the snow storm—no one sees | 
" thee—no one can reproach thee with thy | 
birth !—no one can cell thee—fie! fie! 
fic!—it is a naughty world! Thou look. 
est like an angel—an angel thou ‘art !— 





God is good! he will correct thy father 





and thy mother for their sins—but he 
will not punish tee, my pretty little fel- 
low—he will make thee a cherub, and one 
of the. fairest. seraphims shalt thou be ! 
Come, let thy mother warm thee—the 


| snow storm is past, and she shall sing to 


thee.” 


Oh, how shall I paint my feelings, my 
horror, my surprise, when I saw her take 
| the clothes off her dead child, so wrapped 


‘up as, at first sight, to appear like a liv- 


ing infant, and place them on her knee ! 
She printed a thousand intpassioned, ago- 
nizing kisses upon this figure, talked, 
wept warmed, and sung to it, as if it had 
been a living child! 


- Onasudden, as ifshe heard some noise, 
she wrapped the figure up again,and con- 
tinued crying bitterly, and talking to her- 
self. 


“ Hush, they are coming! my father 
and mother are behind us; but they shall 


notfind ussout, Edmund, we will hide us 


in the bushes! Never heed the show, 
my darling! thou canst not be colder 


than thou art, and afb mother, shall warm 


thee‘ her'bosom. « Reisethy grandmo- 
ther, boy, and we must fy, od she will, 
| kill thees=Oh ! oh ! it was all her doing 
—she first showed thy father to me ! she 
bade me love him—and then +” ee 


Here she mutteredsome few incotes 
rent words, and fell'a’ weeping and ang-| 
ging her litde burthen with more violence 
than Cvels 


te 
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I knew from the first glance, who and 
what she was; I advanced towards her 
with an air of respect, and gently said, 
‘Comfort yourself, afflicted Martina, it is 
a friend who speaks to you,’ 


She lifted up her eyes, rolled them 
wildly around, then shrickéd Out, “ He 
knows me! oh, God! he knows me!” 
an: fell senseless on the ground, 


When she awoke from her trance, she 
revived to reason, but revived to misery. 
The past rushed on her memory, and a 
scene ensued too dreadful for me to paint; 
what then would it be fora father to 
hear ? 


When she left your house, she wan- 
dered, she knew not whither: her ideas 
are still vague: all she can recollect is, 
that she was taken into the house of « 
cottager, where she was attended with 
every care, till she was delivered of the 
fruit of her error. 


The people did all they could to disco- 
ver who and what she was, but her sense 
of guilt and shame enabled her to keep a 
guard upon her tongue ; and, in her, wild- 
fest rayings, not one word escaped her, 
which could give the mostdistant clue to 
lead to a knowledge of her name, or her 
connexions. ‘hese worthy people main- 
tained her for along time ; the exact pe- 
riod she cannot remember, as her ¢isor- 
der had entirely defaced all. her. powers 
of computation, She had reason enough, 
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however, in her madness, to see that she, 
was a heavy tax upon these good creatures 
who were humane enough to deprive 
their own children of a portion of their 
hard-earned bread, to give it to her. She 
vas hurt at this, and made an attempt to 
escape from them : they twice detected 
her in this undertaking, and, for a long 
time, watched her more strictly than ever. 
She was bent, however, upon quitting 
them, and made her escape with her little 
boy in herarms. [rom that time, tothe 
hour when I was so fortunate as to meet 
her, all appears like a dream to the poor 
wretch. She remembers nothing, but 
walking in a constant round, from morn- 
ing till night, with her baby in her arms, 
and resting at the several inns whenever 
the call of hunger demanded her stay. 


. She had found very great humanity from 


every one, but had taken care not to ren- 
der herself burthensome, by never taking 
up her lodging in the same house, above 
once a month. 


She remembers being obliged to lie, 
all one snowy, stormy, night, under an 
oak tree. When she awoke in the morn- 
ing, she found her baby cold and stiff : 
the poor child had perished through the 
inclemency of the weather. She would 
never believe that the child was dead. 


Once, at an inn, the master and mis- 
tress of the house proposed to bury it : 
shocked at the idea, she refused to con. 
sent. The people executed their purpose 
when she was asleep. She rose early 
the next morning, and disappeared with 
the child’s clothes, carefully wrapped up 
inher apron, resolving never more to ap- 
proach the spot where she thought. they 
wished to bury her baby alive, and to keep 
it concealed from every eye in future. 


“ This,” ssid Hayward, “is all her 
shattered memory will allow her to un- 
fold ; and this account, imperfect as it is, 
she related with great difficulty, and at 
many different intervals. What remains, 
is easily told. Ll ordered her to be kept. 
with every care, at the inn, which we are 





approaching, and sent for an able»physi- 
cian from Oxford to atend her, 1 came 
to London to see how your: heart was 
disposed towards her- If E had not found 
some reason to imagine that sorrow had 
softened it, trust me, my good Sir, I-had 
never sought you out. I candidly con- 
fess, that your former life, your ardour 
in the pursuit of money, had so disgustec: 
me, that nothing but your misfortunes 
could ever have interested me in ‘your 
behaif. You have had many solemn Jes- 
sons. It would be a barbarity in me to 
add tothem, by unavailing regrets or fruit- 
less admonitions.’"* 


Here Hayward ccncluded. The rest 
of the journey was passed in a melancho- 
ly manner. When they atrived at the 
inn where Martina Jay confined, the wai- 
ter informed Hayward that the lady had 
been attended according to his directions. 
that she was now much worse than when 
he left her, and that the doctor was at 
present with her. When the physician 
came down stairs, the tcars were in his 
eyes: he declared he had never been 
more truly interested for a patient in the 
whole course of his practice ; that if ever 
there was a true penitent in the world» 
she was one, but that he feared he had 
paid his last visit ; she was speechless, 
though still sensible: within an hour, 
said he, and pain and suffering will be to 
her no more. 


“ Thank God!” fervently ejaculated 
the mournful father, “then I shall yet 
bless her before she dies. The goodness 
of the Almighty is infinite! He is mer- 
ciful even in his chastisements. This is 
‘pore than I deserve.” e: 


Ie then implored that he might be led 
to the chamber of Martinae Hayward 





* Dives, a year after his daughter bad quitted 
him, had experienced sad reverse of fortune ; his 
business had failen into deciine, one ot his agents 
had run away, many thousands in arrears, his 
name had appeared in the Gazette, and several ot 
his creditors obstinately refusing to sign his cer- 
tificate, he had lived many months in all the ap- 
prehensions of a goal, 
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vehemently opposed this proposition, but 
the. physician declared thet he could do 
no harm, and that it would be an act of 
mercy to the dying girl, who had recont 
ciled herselfio her heavenly father, to 
know that she had made her peace with 
her earthly parent also. 


He conducted the mournful Dives to 
an apartment, and made him wait ai the 
door till he had communicated the tidings 
io his patient, who, though in great psin, 
still was sensible of al] that was passing 
around her. She kissed the doctor’: ex- 


udings he had brought her; tranquil 
tears rolied down her woe-wan check, and 
sie looked towards the door with a placid, 
yet ab anxious expectation. The piysi- 
cian came to Dives, and, after giving him 
many cauuions to repress the vehemence 
of his feelings, bid him enter. He ap- 
proached the bed, drew aside the curtains 
—ihere was Martina: but so altered ! 
the beauty which had charmed him, wes 
fled; Ker eye »ashollow, her cheek was 
pale; still it was his child; and while 
the angel of death had altered her fea- 
\ures, those features to him were loveiv 
yet. He let fall a shower oftears on her 
pillow as he kissed her pallid check ; then 
seating himself by her side, he took her 
hand. Her languid eyes 
were illuminated wit! 
imated fire: he] 
they were rivetted ey 
hour. Ashe prayed to her, and blessed 
her, she smiled with angel swecthess on 
his face. The convulsive agonies of 
}death came on: the physician begged 
him to quit the room, but she clasped _ his 
hand so hard, and gave him a look of 
Such expression, that he sobbed out, “Uh! 


ha 


impossible ! 








“Convulsions rent her delicate frame: 
she struggled, but still quitted not the 
hand of he¥ father; at last, with the vio- 
let effort of pain, she raised herseif on 
ber bed, cred in agony—* now, now.” 
4 smile playe@ on ner face as she mur- 
auved,* i go—uy sins are forgiven ! 
Fatuer, bicsss——.” : 








.caded hand, when she lezrned the “good- 
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With this last word she left her grasp, 
but left it not til the last breath of life had 
passed her lips, and the once-loved child 
was now cold and lifeless. Hayward 
.. tore the father from the corpse. A hearse 
was ordered to convey the body to Lon- 
don, whither, in two days afterwards, they 
all set forward. 


The procession was a sadone. The 
spirits of both were so dejected, that the 
friend, the benevolent, the good Hayward 
was unable to console the afflicted. He 
groaned inwardly at the melancholy 
scenes he had witnessed ; yet such, said 
he to himself, are the daily consequences 
of unlawful love! and wilful man still 
perseveres. 


6b Deed eed pee dereed bese Der 
For the Weekly Visitor. 


ANECDOTE OF ANACHARSIS CLOOTS.» 
From Dr. Moore's ‘ Mordaunt, 


TI overheard a curious dialogue between 
Anacharsis Cloots, and a plain sensible 
looking man, who drank coffee at the 
same table with him, one day after din- 
ner, at Robert's. 

This man happened to say, that some- 
thing, I don’t remember what, was ‘ as 
certain made the world.’ 

$ acharsis, snappishly, 
‘he world.’ 

‘N man, staring with sur- 
prise, * who made it then?’ 

_ Why nobody. It was never made,’ 
answered Cloots. 

* How came it here, then ? said the 
other. 7 

* How came it here! whiy it has. been 
here from all eternity.’ 
~ ¢T never should have.guessed it to be 
so old,’ rejoined the man, ‘but still you 
have noteinformed mé how it exists.’ 

‘ By chance,’ said Cloots. — 

‘ By chance,’ exclaimed the other. 

‘Yes, undoubtedly, by mere chance,’ 







added Cloots—‘ You have no notion of 


the power of chance !” 


~ 


‘ The power of chance!’ repeated the 
other—* chance is blind.’ 

‘ Blindness does not diminish power,’ 
cried Cloots, with an aireof triumph ; ‘for 
even according to your bible, Sampson 
was able to pull down a house, and smo- 
ther three thousand Philistines, after he 
was stone blind.’ 

‘Sneering is one thing, Mr. Cloots, 
and reasoning is another.’ 

* Then let us reason,” answered Ana- 
charsis—‘ I speak of the power of chance 
— Were a thousand dice put in a box and 
thrown out often enough, there can be 
no doubt but that six thousand would be 
thrown out at last; nay, ifa hundred 
thousand were rattled, and thrown with- 
out ceasing, six hundred thousand would 
appear in process of time, at one throw. 
Why, therefore, may not this world, such 
as we find it, have been cast up by the 
mete rattling of atoms,’ 

* Now I perceive the drift of your rea- 
soning,’ rejoined the other: ‘ but altho’ 
{ cannot explain what is above human 
comprehension, citizen Cloots, yet, as 
there is no necessity in the nature of 
things that this world, and all the crea- 
tures in it, should have existed at all, it 
seems clear to me, that they must exist 
by the power of a supreme being ; and I 
am fully convinced that order, uniform- 
ity, and exquisite adaptness must be the 
work of intelligence and wisdom, as well 
as power.’ 

* Nec Deus inter sit nisi dignus vindice, nodus. * 
_ ¢ What do you think of that maxim of 
Horace?’ said Cloots. 

‘I think it is a very good one, as he 
applied it,’ rejoined the other: ‘ but I 
am convinced that Horace, though a hea- 
then, would not have brought it into such 
an argument as the present.’ 

_* Perhaps not ; for as you say, he was an 
pignorant Heathen, and belicved in gods !’ 

‘Had he lived at present, he would 
have confined his faith to one ;- for, inde- 
pendent of the christian religion, all the 
improvements that have been made since 
ns time, lead us to acknowledge a first 
intelligent Creator and governor of the 
universe.’ 





* 





‘ They lead me tono such thing,’ said 
Cloots. ‘I adhere to chance, and ac- 
knowledge no other God. ¥What say you 
to that?” 

‘I say,’ replied the other, ‘that were 
I to utter such an impious expression, I 
should be afraid of going to hell.’ 

‘There again!’ cried Cloots, ‘ Why 
there 1s no such place.’ 

* How can you be sure of that ?’ 

‘ Because the thing is impossible,’ 
answered Cloots. 

* Did you not assert, a little while ago, 
that this world was made by chance ?” 

‘ I assert so still !’ exclaimed Cloots. 

‘ Then how can you assert that sucha 
place as hell is not made by chance also!’ 
rejoined his opponent. 

This unexpected question seemed to 
disconcert the philosopher, which the 
other observing, he added, with a serious 
air— 

‘ Citizen Cloots, I would not have yon 
trust altogether to such reasoning, which 
is wicked as well as inconsistent : and 
permit me to adda piece of advice, which 
it greatly imports you to follow :—Re- 
nounce impiety, that, in case there 
should, by chance, or otherwise, be any 
such place as hell prepared for blasphe- 
mers, you may not be sent into it. 

Having pronounced this in a solemn 
manner, the man rose and walked out of 
the room. 


“ DELICACY makes some Men groan 
under that, which other men never feel, 
or feel but lightly. A fly that settles on 
the tip end of the nose, is troublesome ; 
and this ts a comparison adequate to the 
most, that mankind in general are sensi- 
ble of, upon such tiny occasions. But 
the flies that pester you, alweys get be- 
tween your eye-lids, where the annoy- 
ance is almost insupportable.” 


“ ExcELLENCE is providentially placed 
beyond the reach of indolence, that suc- 
cess may be the reward of industry, and 
that idleness may be punished with ob- 
scurity and disgrace.” ; 
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For the Weekly Visitor. 


We feel confident our fair readers will be pleas- 
ed on perusing the following elegant remarks, 
The subject too, will claim their attention. 


THE DUTIES OF MARRIED 
FEMALES, 


“ NEGLECT not,’ says an author, 
“the little arts of endearment, but let 
the charm which captivated the /over, se- 
eure the attachment of the husbagd.” 


The motions of a passion, founded on 
esteem and love, are regular and lasting ; 
its elegance consists in purity, and its 
transports are the the result of virtue and 
reason. The three great pillars, that are 
the support of females, are virtue, inno- 
cence, and modesty. Nothing is more 
spotless, for the least speck is visible on 
the new fallen snow. If we take a view 
of conjugal love, vested in all its native 
beauties, we must be persuaded that the 
peasures of it far surpass a single life, 
and whatever is delightful in human na- 
ture, centres in matrimony. What de- 
light must a well-disposed female take, in | 
conversing with theavorthy object she | 
has chosen, and under whose protection 
she has put herself, till death breaks the 
chain. All the delights of friendship, all 
the sweets of life, terminate in marriage. | 
The greatest felicity we can desire in 
this life, is coatentment. If we aim at any 
thing higher, we shall be greatly disap- 
pointed. A wife must endeavour to attain 
this essential virtue. It adds all the soft- 
ness and endearments of refined love in 
this state; without it, her life would be 
uneasy, her pleasures insipid. Happy 
and contented with ourselves, casting a 
pleasing smile on our friends and acquaint- 
ance, we shew to the world a breast at 
peace within itsel& To render the mar- 
ried state more happy, the wife ought to 
make herself as amiable in the eyes of 
the husband, as it is in her power; the 
pains she took to charm him before mar- 
tiece, ought to be redoubled now ; to ren- 
écr his home agreeable to him, to receive 
bim with open arms and cheerful looks. 
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men, wretchedness or felicity is placed 
in their own hands. It is at their option 
to be happy ormiserable. They become 
from that period, a little world of their 
own: a society consisting of love, mutu- 
ally connected with love. 


* The seasons thus, 
As ceaseless round a jarring world they roll, 
Still find them happy; 
Till evening comes at last, serene and mild : 
Together down they sink in social sleep ; 
Together freed, their gentle spirits fly 
To scenes where love and bliss immortal reign.” 





THE FORCE OF PERSUASION, 


TueEre isa similitude between the 
cultivation of a young and tender mind, 
and thatofa garden. The same precau- 
tions are necessary to be used. Even 
the rough gardner perceives how much 
better he succeeds, when he plants the 
young shrub witha tender hand; and in- 
stead of tearing by force the noxious weed 
| that entwines the slender twig, he gently 

| lops it off, and takes infinite pains through- 
, out not to destroy, w here it is his intention 
to improve. The reason why flatterers 
are better received than real friends, is, 
| because they endeavour to win upon their 
| prey by softness and persuasion, which 





gains the confidence of the deluded, and | 


by that means, gives power to destroy. 
Why is not the same assiduity and gentle 
persuasion used by real friends /—For 
though the motives are diametrically op- 
posite, yet the same means would un- 
doubtedly prove the desired effect. 
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ANIMAL ENJOYMENTS ~ 


Are infinitely diversified. The modes of 

life to which the organization of different 
animals respectively determines them, 
are not only of various, but of opposite 
kinds ; yet each is happy in its own. For 
instance; animals of prey, live much 
alone; animals of a milder congttutio: 
in society. Yet the herring, which lives 
in shoals, and the sheep, which lives in 

















From the day they left the altar of Hy- 


| 


flocks, are not more happy in a crowd, or 
more contented amongst their compan- 
ions, than is the pike, or the lion, with 
the deep solitudes of the pool or the forest. 
In our own species, the preponderance 
of good over evil, of health, for example, 
and ease, over pain and distress, is evin-, 
ced by’ the very notice which calamities 
excite. What enquiries does the sick- 
ness of our friends produce! what conver- 
sation their misfortunes! This shews that 
the common tourse of things is ir favour 
of happiness. That happiness is the rale 
—misery the exception. Were the order 

eversed, our attention would be called to 
examples of health and competence, in- 
stead of disease and want. 
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THE VOLATILE AND THE DIGNIFLIED 


FEMALE. 


4 DIALOCTE, 


I was one day, last summer, on the 
Battery, at the exhibition of military ma- 
neuvres, which had, as usual, drawn to- 
gether a vast crowd of the gay and the 
dissipated ; when chance placed me on 
the same bench with a gentleman,ewho 
bowed to me with Civilit ade way 
| for me to sit beside oup of 

dies sauntered by 
ed to my companion. 
monly beautiful, but her bezuty was, if I 
may 80 express it, chastened by a dignity 
and propriety of air, which bespoke the 
innocence of her heart. I followed her 













a ee looks of admiration for some time, 


‘expressed miy sense of her attrac- 
en € gentleman, i in no unequivocal 
; his features, however, relaxed 

in thei 2 a ‘a he acquiesced 

in a my eit d almost imme- 
diatel ‘ ‘more ladiegpassed, 
and saluted: him. The one fearest to 
us, was farless handsome than the for- 
mer, but she had an air of fashionable 
coquetry «buut her, that was extremely 











‘piquant—*“ That lady,” said I observing, 
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a certain arcliness rising to the eye of 
my companion, “seems as if she could 
‘give many an alarm to the heart of her 
hushand.” 


“Qh no!” said he, shaking his head. 


T feared I had been guilty of an indis~ 
cretion, but he soon continued: ‘ No 
man, who knows the characters of women, 
would fear one of her turn.” 


« She has, however,” Said I, © an air of 
coquetry and levity.” 


“ True,” replied he, ‘ but of so light a 
kind, that she is never long enough a 
rest, to form any alarming attachments 
It is not that her virtue is too selid, or her 
character too dignified—on the contrary, 
she is too volatile, to have any principles 
at all; and though the severity of her 
morals would not shudder at the mention 
of love, she does not allow herself time 
to feel its influence. Even while you tell 
her she is beautiful, her eyes wander 
from your's to your coat, your buckles, 
your half-boots—her mid is employed 
on anew head-dress—every thing rivals 
you in your attention.’ 

g 

I emiled—*“ If you would feel so se- 
cure with this light coquet, what perfect 
coniidence would you not repose in the 
charming v woman who passed us before.” 

“ey 

“ Pardon me,” said hey* I Should feel 

many more alarms with her; a woman 


of that sort is betgayed even by her own 
dignity. The voy ‘aments she holds 
with her own heart, on the subject of any | 
attentions that are paid to her, serve only | 
to impress them more deeply on her 
feelings. She regards the affair in so 
many points’ of view, that it isat 
chances but, under a. or otligr: 


she sees it with 
Then, there 38 

tue, in determining to | an improper 
passion, that is very seducing to women 
of a certain turn of mind; they talk and 
think about itso much, that at length they 


admit the passion, for the sake of the me- 
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ig it; and you must ca- 
gths to which such a mis- 
F. 


For the treekly Visitor. 
A SHOP IN THE CITY, 
‘ From memoirs of Modern Philosophers.’ 
A fashionable Lady.—* La! what a 
shocking place! I vow 1 cannot breathe 
in it a moment longer. I beg, young 
woman, you would make haste.” 


The shop-woman modestly requested 
to know with what article she would be 
served. 


“ Did I not tell you it was Indian toys? 
resumed the lady ; then addressing her- 
self tqone of her companions, ‘1 declare 
these people i in the city are so stupid, it 
is quite a bore !’ 


The counter was by this time covered 
with various articles of japan, mother of 
pearl, &c. which the ladies examined and 
cheapened, making such remarks on the 
replies given to their questions, as plainly 
charged the dealer with want of tepth 
and common honesty. They long amu- 
sed themselves, and ceparted without 
making any purchase. 

“ Thus, they are gone,” said the doc- 
tor, ‘and really they have made no pur- 
chase.’ 


“ No Sir,” returned the shopkeeper, 
‘nor had they the least intention to make 
any : itis what we often meet with.’ 


“But I hope,” rejoined Dr. O—, ‘ you 
donot often meet with such unprovoked 
‘ teideness, such unfeeling insolence !’ 


h 


13 “90 ye’, Sir,” said the shopkeeper, 


g;3 ‘people of fashion reserve all 
it Sele breeding for their equals ; they 
never consider their inferiors as entitled 
to the smallest share.’ 

% 


“Then,” said Dr; O—, ‘people of 


* 





fashion know not what true good breed- 
ing is» A consideration for the feclings 


° i. 
we 
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of those with whom we converse, and a 
quick perception of what those feelings 


are, is true politeness; and those who 


have it not, whatever be their rank, are 
vulgar.” © 


“ Tam afraid, Sir,” said the shopkeep- 
r,* that your definition of politeness is 
hot taught at any modern school; at least, 
if] am to judge, from what has fallen 
under my own observations, I should im- 
agine, that a consideration for the feel- 
ings of inferiors, in any situation, is the’t 
not only uanccessary, but absurd.’ 


‘ 


“ J am sorry to hear you say so,” said 
Harriet, * as you have such an opportuni- 
ty for making observations upon charac- 
ters, that I cannot doubt the justice of 
your remarks.’ 


“Yes, madam,” replied the shopkcep- 
er,‘ we have, indeed, an opportunity of 
observing an infinite variety in the tem- 
pers and dispositions of those, who, te 
their equals, appear uniformly amisbie. 
In the common intercourse of civilities. 
little of the real character appeare; but 
if one would know the world, it isn 
sary to be dependent.’ 


rrr 
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“ Ah!* returned Harriet, § would the 
gay and the gidc, but bear in their re- 
coHection, how often they may be looking 
down upon their superiors in all that is 
truly estimable, in all that will one day 
appear so, even in themselves, it would 
check the insolence of pride, and lower 
the arrogance of presumption.’ 


INNOCENCE, and guilt, low wide are 
your extremes !—Yet, your eppearance, 
sometimes, how similar !—Perhzps the 
nicest eye cannot, on some occasions, 
distingwish your effects on the human 
countenance. J rost, and fire, will egual- 
ly redden the face—even to burning the 
skia ! 


' FaALsEmoop gocs on one leg only— 
truth upon /wo, 
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LONDON FASHIONS, 


FOR AUGUST. 


A short dress of 
White muslin, with work or lace let in 
round the bottom; andthe front of the 
dress made strait across the bosom, and 
trimmed with werk or lace; the back 
and sleeves to correspond. A Spanigh 
cloak drawn in, in the back, and trimmed 
allround with work; a quilling of lace 
round the neck. Straw hat turned up all 
round, and ornamented with a flower in 


Walking Dresses. 


, 


front....2. A waiting dress of cambric 
muslin, with a puffing of suslin round 
the bottom; the dress made high in the 
neck, with a collar; the front quite plain 
over the bosom ; pocket holes and bot- 
tom of the back trimmed with a frill. — 
Bonnet cf pink silk covered with lace ;— 
quillings of white net round the front 
and crown. Slate color shoes, 


Head Dresses. 1. A Cap of white 
lace, trimmed with blue ribband, and or 
namented with a blue flower, 2. A cap 
of lace and lilac ribband, trimmed and 
ornamented with lilac.. 3. Cap of thin 
muslin and plaited ribband, with a deep 
lace round the front, and trimmed with 
bows of white ribband. 4. Cap of net 
trimmed with pink ribband, and orna- 
mented with a pink wreath,—5,. A plain 
dress of white muslin; a Spanish cloak 
gathered full to the end of a large cape, 
and tied close round the neck. Bonnet 
of Lavender-coloured silk, covered with 
spider web, and trimmed with Lavender- 
colored silk. 

Observations. The prevailing colors 
are lilec, pink, lavender, and straw.— 
Morning dresses continue to be made of 
a walking length, trimmed with lace or 
work. Lace, in particular is still univer- 
sally introduced in dresses of every de- 
scription. The long Spanish cloak is 









much worn. Fancy 


_bonnets 
of various colors are ge 


tj 


Extract from. La Belle Assemblec ; or, 
Bell's Court and Fashicnable Magazine. 


There is at present little occasion for 
full dress in London. The Hulan cap, in 
white and colors, is sufficient dress for 
any place. Muslin and lenon turbans, 
ornamented with pearls and open crowns, 
with square veils ; lace caps, with flowers 
of various descriptions ; some are hin-d 
with colored silks, and trimmed with sha- 
ded mistake ribband ; colored silk caps, 
trimmed with lace, and’ eemammented with 
flowers of the same coldt, continue to be 
more worn than ever. _ Muslin hats} and 
veils tied round the crown ia the same 
maaner as the Virgins of the Sun, bound 
with shaded mistake ribband, which, fal- 
iing gracefully from the head, forms a 
mantle or drapery over the shoulders ; 
colored lenon mantles, bound with a rib- 
band to match, are more elegant than 
white. 


Morning dresses continue to be made 
high in the neck, long sleeves, and no 
trains, but handsomely worked, or tuck- 
ed round the bottom, the white with co- 
lored borders are more faskionable than 
gentecl. 


Colored lelons and crape dresses, orna- 
mented with patent beads, are very ele- 
gant over white sarsnet slips ; putent 
lace, and imperial dresses are also high 
in favor ; the style of making, perfectly 
plain and simple; it is utterly impossi- 
ble to describe which is most fashion- 
able, every culor is equally worn ; a scarf 
or mantle of some light andelegant co- 
lor is become almost indispensable. — 





PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

The hats are of crape, or silk, Pale; 
yellow, pink, and pale yellow straw mix- 
ed with silk, white chip Mixed with rib- 
band all variegated in some way or ano 
ther ; immense Lows of ribband, and uni- 
formly fastened under the chin, but tied 
in a large bow puythe top of the crown, 





= ——== 


Flowers are worn likewise in the front 
jn imitation of those most in season : but 
the flower mostly admired is a kind of 
fancy rose of which half is white an¢ half 
lilac or half pink and half lilac. The num- 
ber of hats in imitation of the men’s is 
greatly augmented. They are worn with 
a large cockade in the front, These hats 
are called (but without the smallest rea- 
son) Pamilla hats. Why not as well call 
the present large hats of the men (which 
have frightful crowns, with broad brims) 
Basil hats ? 

Poke Bonnets continue as much in 
vogue as ever, with all their tassels, &c. 
all variegated likewise (as the hatts) but 
in different ways. Handkerchiefs, like 
a Scotch plaid, are worn over those bon- 
nets, und tied modestly under the chin, 
Somefare chip, striped with pink ribband, 
an immense bow of pink at the side, ane- 
ther before, and two behind. 


Crape gowns are quite the fashion at 
present, the favorite color is grey shot 
with lilac ; small bunches of white rib- 
band are worn with this dress upon the 
sleeves, wiiich are made with a double 
cuff, and exceedingly full. ; 


The cassimere shawls are going out, 
but another article of eartern commerce 
is introduced, viz. perfumes: all the 
shops of the perfumers are filled with lit- 
boxes containing various and costly sceuts. 
The boxes are differently shdped, and 
have Persian; Arabic, and Chinese cha- 
racters engraved or painted on their lids, 


what there, are, are | ta 
pink. % yt ee 
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ny at present : 


“PROM THE DAILY PRINTS. 
By the arfival of the s:ip»Eliza, capt. 
Waterman, London papers; to the 16th 


"| of (August, ‘havé been received: from 


which it appears that the prospect of 
peace between France and England was 
daily lessening. 

The 14th of August, the Lord Mayor 


of London, gave a splendid entertainment 
in honor of his excellency the Hon. Da- 





utiful white. 








































OR, LADIES’ MISCELLANY. 
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vid Erskine, the minister’ proceeding | 
, | Spectab 


from England to America. 


S@ahere were -present on this occasion, 


The Lord Chancellor, t1ail Spencer, Lord | 
Ellenborough,, Mr. Windham, Sirs S. | 


Cotterilh W Curtis, and Charles Price ; 
Mr. Barclay, Mr. Combe; Mr. Munroe, 
Mr. Pinckney, General Lyman, the Hon. 
H. Erskine, T. Erskine, Mr. Harris, and 
Mr. Wilson, the Lord Chancellor’s soli- 
_ citer. 

Among the toasts drank after dinner. 
was the following : 


“ The American Ministers present, 
Mr. Munroe, Mr. Pinckney, and Genera] 
Lyman ; and may there be perpetual 
harmony between the two conntries.” 


Mr. Munroe begged leave to return 
thanks for the honor which had been done 
him, which he did not estimate so much 
personally, as with regard to his country. 
"} bere existed a thousand reasons, he said 
which made it desirable for him to pro- 
mote a becoming feeling of good-will be. 
tween Great Britain and America; but 
while he must be considered a true and 
faiiiful servant of his republic, no 
personal exertions on his part, should be 
wanting to preserve that @ordiality which 


was so essential to the iaterests of the two | 


countries ; and he begged leave to drink 
all their good healths. 


Mr. Pinckney observed, that he accord- 
ed pe fectly in the sentiments that had 
been expressed by his colleague, and 
that no endeavourg@h Bis part, should be 
€ ile good understand- 
er to subsist between 
‘America. ; 







Great Britain 


Capt. Howard, of the “ship Science, |. 
from London, informs, that the prospect: 


of prace had subsided—that Mr. Munro, 
the American minister, was not to return 
to America, till Spring, in consequence 
of dispatches reccived from America— 
And that Mr. Erskine, who was appoint- 


ed ambassador to America, tad not yet | 
taken his departure, and it was uncertain | 


when he would leave Engiand. 
aos 





Liverpool, from a . 
,to another in this c 


contains “He ia news, 
and the latest by the Enza 
° 

_ Liverpool, Aug. 17—We were yes- 
terday upon the point of dispatching the 
| annexed Price-Curcent, when we received 
_advices, through the pubic prints, and 
| private letters, that Lord Lauderdale was 
upon his return from Paris, @ithout ef- 
fecting the object of his mission. 
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- The accounts of this morning neither 
absolutely contradict nor confirm this 
statement—the whole resis upon the de- 
pression 6f the pubhc funds, which, in 
Omnium, is a reduction of fuli 4 per cent. 


Aug. 18—The accounts of this morn- 
ing, corresfiond with those of yesterday.” 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
“ X.Y. Z.” is received, and shall be attended 
| to in our next- 





Cs remarks came too late for this paper ; | 


| we shall give them a place in our next nuniber. 


We thank the gentleman who frequently favors | 


us with valuable selections. We cannot, 


ever, publish any observations embracing i 
> - ‘ 


sentiments—not even the writings of “ The Lay 


_ Preacher.” 
== 


42 persons, of whom 10 were men, 11 wo- 
m<n, 10’boys, and 11 girls, during the 
weck, ending on Saturday last, vize Of 
childbed 1, consumption 4, decay 4, drop- 
sy 1, dysentary 4, nervous fever 1, typhus 
fever 7, flux infantile 9, hives 1, palsy 1, 
smal] pox 2, still born 2, whooping cough 
3, worms 2. 
MARRIED, 

‘On Tuvsday evening, the 23d inst. by 
the rev. Mr. Strebeck, Capfiain John 
Williams, to Miss Hannah Blair, both of 
this city © “ 

On Friday evening, the 26th inst. by the 
rev. Mr. Strebeck, cafitain David Wood- 
ward, to Miss Ann Blair, both of this city. 
_ QO: Sunday evening last, by the rev. Wil- 
liam Parkinson, Mr. William S, Hick, to 








The city inspector reports the death of 





Miss Mary Weeden, daughter of Mr. &- 
nathan Wieden, all of this city. 

At Walton, Delaware. county, William 
Lupiten, Esq. Uf this city, to Miss Julia 
Townsend, of the former filuce. 

At Newark, Jen S. Livingston, Esq. 
to Miss Ann M. M. Thompson. 

At Quebec, cafit. Thomas Hare, of the 
98th Regt. to Miss Louisa Byles, youngest 
dauzhter of the rev. Dr, Byles, rector of 
that city, 


DIED, 

On Friday evening, the 26ih inst, of a 
typhus fever, Mr. George Donen, a native 
of Ireland. 

On’ Thursday evening last, of a stroke 
of the palsy, after an iliness of five days 
Mr. Louis Jones, Senior. j 











SELECT ACADEMY. 
G. THKESHER, FROM LONDON, 
Teacher of Plain and Ornamental Wri 
ting, Accounts, Drawing, and Merine 
Painting, No. 13 Broad-streti, New-Yort. 
COMPLIMENT CARDS, 
Frontisjicces elegantly designed, and 
Manuscripts coir oe 
YRENCH, TAUCHT BY¥ APPROVED 
MASTERS. 


MUSIC, AND 


SHIPWRECK OF 
THE ROSE IN BLOOM. 


G. Thresher respectfully informs his friends 
and the public, that he has prepared two draw- 
ings of the shipwreck of the ROSE IN BLOOM 
from Chariston to New- York : 

The Drawings are in the hands of an emine n¢ 
engraver and will be executed with Cispaich.... 
Size of the engra ings 3 by 2 feet. 

Five hundred copies are a y subscribed fox, 
Subscriptions are received ¢ Bookstore of J. 
Riley, & co. City Hotel.....and at No. 13 Broad- 
street, 


“ E’en ’midst the horrors of déstruction, brave 
Exalted virtue in M’ Pherson shone ; 

The precious Being of his child to save, 
The tender parent sacrificed his own.” 


From information of the passengers. a smal] 
phamphlet will shortly be publ shed on the above 
distressing subject....of which the public shell 
have timeiy notice. Sep. 27. 





MUSIC SCHOOL, 

DR. JACKSON respectfuily sequaints his 
friends and the public, that his Schoolis now open 
at his house, No. g2 Greenwich-sireet, on the 
usual moderate terms of twelve doilars per quarter 

(-F Ladies atrended at their own houses 2s 
usval. 
December 14. 
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Tue moral reader will peruse the fol- 


lowing lines, from Moore, with fileasure | 


end profit. 


DOOD Ore de Coe hee Cee heehee 


LINES. 


Asean of tranquility smil'd inthe West, 
The storms of the merning pursu'd us no more, | 
And the wave while it welcom’d the moment of 
rest, 


Still heav’d as remembering ills that were o’er. 


Serenely my heart took the hue of the hour, 
Its passions were sleeping; were mute as the 
dead, 
And the spirit becalm’d but remember'd their 
power, 
As Cham bgpho we the force of tHe gale shat is fed, 


I thonght of the days when to pleasure alone 
My heart ever gtanted a wish ona-sigh ; 

When the saddest emotion my bosom had known 
Was pity for those who were wiser than! ! 


I felt how the poor intelleGual fire 
In luxury loses its heavenly ray ; 

How soon in the ravishing cup of desire, 
The pearl of the soul may be melted’ away! 


And I pray’d of UlBspirit who lighted the flame, 
That pleasure no More might its purity dim; 
And that sullied but little, or brightly the same, 
1 might giv€ back the gem [ had borrow'd 
from him ! 


The thought was extatic ! I felt as if Heaven 
Had already the wreath of eternity shown; 


As if passion all chastened and error forgiven, 


My heart had begun to be purely its own ! 


L look’d tothe West, and the beautiful sky 
Which morning had clouded, was clouded no 
wore... 
¢§O thus,” Lexclaim’d, “can a heavenly Eye 
** Shed light on the soul that was darkea’d ae! 
fere! 
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sett SENTENCES. 

The scenery of nature affords the pur- 
est, the most delightful of human plea. 
joy it with the fewest inter- 

ye the mind least fettered 
attentions, *#s “undoubtedly 
highly desireable,’ Exercise and fatigue 
recal one too .m@uch to one’s self ; and 
every minute destroys the'charm, by 
ringing us back from, the distant pros- 








| ects over which we are expatiating. 


Pride is seldom delicate : : it will please 
itself with very méan advantages 3 > and 
| Envy feels not its Gwn happiness but 
when it may be compared with the mi- 
sery of others. Théy become encemics 
if they think you rich, and 1 tyciee be- 
cause they delight to find you weak, 


Infitence raises areiger indignation 
than even injustice, and for no’ better rea- 
than because pride is less wounded 

by the one then the other. For the'same 
/Teason, a ntincval observance of little 
attentions, makes mere friends than real 


| services. Meal serviges religveour wants : 


| 





attentions flatter our frid& Our wants 
are removed—our firide remains, 


Ir may be said of a‘ party of flea 
sure’’ that poor creatures are to continue. 
acertain time, forcing smiles, and yawn- 
ing spontaneously, for two or three hours, 
after all relish is fled. In this ‘dismal | 
condition many remain, night aftet fight 
because tne fashio adie. h@gr ef - Sleep is. 
not yet arrived!!!—and what else. can |; 
they do? What a listless situation S— | 
without any pleasure where youare, with-| 
out any motive to be gone, you remain, 
in a kind of passive, oyster state, gaping 
till the side of company moves you to 
your Carriage ; and, when you recover | 


your reflection in your bed chamber, you 
find you have past the last two hours | th 


a kind of humming buzitig stuper, with- 









ut satisfaction oridexs'of'any kind: © ** 


~~! + 
Certain faults disgust Us so much the 
more in others as we happen to have then 
, | ourselves. 
: so Ld 
Corr, says an English writer, cannot be 
monopolized in Englanc. ‘To monopo- 
lize only one month’s consumptign, would 
require a capital of five millions sterling. 


Beaury efter five-and-thirty, is ikea 
forfeited peerage—the title of which is 


given by the ¢dlittespef the vell-bred,,, 


to those who huve no legal cluims to it. 


When Quin was invited to dinner at 
six o'clock, by a nobleman,, he told his 
Grace he had two exceileng, reasons fot 
declining the honor ; and shéwed him a 
chicken turtle, and a haunch of venison, 
which Were getting ready for him exact- 
ly at four. 


The single effort by which qe stop 
short inthe down-hill path to perdition, 
is, itself, a greater exertion of virtue than 
an hundred acts of justice. — 


Oh dee Gee dered Ce 


heat ISMS. 


vouitehattea and calmness of charat- 
ter seldom m the same person. 


Avoid the that distovers. with ra- 
pidity the bed, and is Slow to ste the 


good. se! . 
He, to whom you may tell any thing, 
may see every thing, and yelivetray na 





thing. ° 
Thousands. hated, whilst none are 
ever loved al cause. The 


amiable alone ri 


Who a quien 3 of the moment 
is a genius of prudence. _ 
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as , ‘ 
THE PRICE OF THIS PAPER 18 TWO DOLLARS 
PER ANNUM... PAYABLE HALF-YEARLY. 


THOSK WHO RECEIVE IT BY MAIL, TO PAY Ih 
ADVANCE. 
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JOUN CLOUGH, 
KO. 149 PEARL-STREET, NEAR THE 
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